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THE PRISONER. 


There is a poor man, dying in person. *Tis a very solemn thing to 
die. And oh it must be dreadful to leave this world—bid it all fare- 
well, in a cold dark prison house, with no dear friends by our bedside. 
This person you see here was once an innocent little child, but us he 
grew older, he learned to break God’s holy commandments, by disobey- 
ing his mother, and profaning the sacred hours of the Sabbath, in run- 
ning and playing about the fields, with other wicked boys. One act 
of disobedience led the way for another, till by and by, he began totake 
litle things not his own. In the course of a few years, he became so 
hardened, that he cared not what he did, or how wicked and sinful his 
conduct. 

One dark night, as he was going home, he met a man, who had a 
large amount of money in his possession. He went up to him, stopped 
his horse, and told him if he did not yield it all to him, he would kill 
him. He escaped with the money, but the officers of justice pursued, 
and found him. Tle was tried, and convicted of highway robbery, and 
compelled to spend the remainder of his days the in State prison, ‘There 
he wore out his weary life. Now he is about to die, and the man of 
Giod is pointing him to the cross of Christ, that he may ask pardon, and 
receive forgiveness, ere his spirit shall leave this world. ‘Take warning 
children. And never in one single instance do what you know to be 
wrong. After we have once sinned, ’tis more easy to sin again, and God 
cannot love an evil doer. Saran. 


Moral Cales. 
THE VOLUNTEER. 


BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 

“ Mother, what a great man that Hannibal, the Carthagenian, was.” 
“ Was he? my dear,’ said the mother, quietly. ‘‘A great warrior, I 
know he was. But I thought he was cruel, and treacherous, and a break- 
eof his word. It isa long time, however, since I read about him, 
Charles ; and, I know, that in history, as in all other things, there have 
been many new discoveries, and many great improvements of late. Am 
Iwrong, then, about your hero? or do you think that to be a great war- 
tior only, is to be a great man, without other virtues?” 

“No, mother, Ido not think that, Iam sure. For I suppose that to 
bereally a very great man, he should be a very good one. Yet the 
world does not always seem to judge so either; for Napoleon was not, 
I think, a very good man.” 

“No, indeed, was he not,” replied the mother, with a half sigh ; ‘ but 
the splendor of his wonderful genius has dazzled the eyes of his admirers, 
so that they cannot mark his defects any more than you can discern the 
pots in the sun. But tell me, was your Hannibal a better man than 
Napoleon, Charles ?” 

“T think so, mother,” answered the boy quickly. ‘‘My Hannibal, 
syou call him, seems to have had no passion but true love to his coun- 
ty. Napoleon had, I think, none but love for himself. Yet surely it is 
very fine and glorious thing to be a mighty warrior.” 
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“A very perilous and very awful thing, Charles. I trust you have no 
lesire to become one.” 

“Not such as the Duke of Wellington, mother, or greater yet, as our 
_ pwn immortal Washington ?” 
“ You have named two good examples, my son,’’ said the gentle moth- 
t,” smiling; forI think that both of these great men, the former of 
hom is not, by the bye, a great favorite—have one great point in com- 
mon, that both were actuated by a common motive; astrong stern sense 
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of duty. Both fought, not to conquer other 
countries, but to defend their own; both, 
after vanquishing all foes opposed to them, 
returned willingly to the rank. of common 
citizens, when both might, perchance, have 
been kings; and both remained content with 
their legitimate rewards; this with his sove- 
reign’s, that with his people’s approbation ; 
and both with the love of their native coun- 
try. ‘There is a distinction between them, 
however, and that distinction, I am glad to 
say, is in favor of our hero; that while 
Wellington fought with the certainty of re- 
ward und glory if victorious, our Washing- 
ton threw by the hope of either, with the 
certainty of infamy and a base death, if van- 
quished. But to answer your question, I 
would say zo! not even such a warrior as 
Washington.” 

** And why not, mother ?”’ 

“Did you ever hear, Charles, what one 
of your favorites, Wellington, said, after 
one of his greatest victories, ‘that the sad- 
dest thing on earth except a battle lost, was 
a battle won?’ Did you ever reflect that 
every battle won must be a battle lost, like- 
wise? Did you ever consider how many 
innog@ént and happy men must die, that 
one may live to become a great warrior ?” 

‘“. But.they die nobly, and their deaths 
are glorious, mother.” 

“So say the newspapers, my boy. But 
what think you the wretched widows and 
the miserable orphans say? Do you be- 
lieve they feel this nobleness, or are con- 
consoled by this barren glory?” 

**T do think so, mother; yes, I do think 
so,” cried the enthusiastic boy. ‘I do 
think you had rather see me—yes, even 
you, who hate war so much, dead, fighting 
manly in a good cause, with all my coun- 
trymen praising and gloriying in‘ me, than 
have me alive, a poor, worthless, drunken 
vaga ‘ 

** Tush! Charles, dear; oh, hush!” whis- 
pered his sister, imploringly. 

“The boy blushed fiery red, and dropped 
his eyes in silence to the page he had been 
reading. 

But Mary Arkwright made a great effort, 
and forced down a convulsive rising of her 
throat, and strove to answer calmly. 

“That is not-—is not putting the—the 
quest ee 

But she could not command herself, but 
dropped her work, and burying her face in 
her hands, burst into a bitter fit of weeping. 

Truly, indeed, had Charles spoken when 
he said that she hated war; and of a truth, 
good cause she had to hate; had she not, 
gentle reader? 

Her father had borne arms through the 
struggle with the mother country in the 
earlier part of this century, had distinguish- 
ed himself on the Canada frontier under the 
gallant soldier who is now thundering at 
at the gates of Mexico. In that struggle, he 
had lost an arm and gained the commission 
of a captain. 

Years of peace followed; the army was 
not popular; its services were no longer 
needed; and—and—Republics are not 
grateful. Years of peace followed, and at 
the end of these the sad, ingiorious, toil- 
some bloody war of Florida. 

This left the father of our heroine minus 
another Jimb, and with a broken constitu- 
tion, at length a Major. 

The next year the Major died, leaving a 
widow unprovided for, and Mary, his daugh- 
ter, a tall, graceful girl, well educated, and 
brought up to all the elegancies and refine- 
ments of a lady. 

Another year saw Mary doubly orphan- 
ed, but partly consoled, if not reconciled to 
her second loss, by being the newly-wedded 
bride of Charles Arkwright, handsome, up- 
right, well-bred, and if not rich, at least 
possessed of a competence, and engaged in 
a business which gave him every prospect 
of success and ultimate wealth. 
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For a space, nothing could be happier than the young 
couple ; but success came not, nor wealth either, in pro- 
portion to the industry and exertion. 

Weary efforts to support an increasing family ; weary 
efforts, waxing every day weaker and more weary, ensued, 
till anxiety became hopelessness, and hopelessness despair ; 
then of despair at home, came love of society abroad ; and 
that begot loose habits; and of these drunkenness was 
born. 

Nine years had passed, and, with a wife at home, and 
four as lovely children as ever called a man “ father,” 
Charles Arkwright was a miserable, broken wretch, a lost, 
habitual drunkard, living on the wages of his unhappy 
wife’s labor, and wasting them in rioting. 

The war with Mexico broke out, and between reckless- 
ness and hope, Charles Arkwright volunteered in the first 
levies, and went forth from his home, and had been no 
more heard of, at the time this, my little sketch, com- 
mences, 

In the meantime, thrown on her own resources alto- 
gether, and relieved from the incubus and the disgrace of 
a lost, degraded husband, Mary. Arkwright had striven, 
like an honest, true-hearted, upright woman, and success 
had this time crowned her efforts. 

Her humble home was blessed with contentment; her 
humble board spread with modest plenty. Ieér children 
were well clad, well fed, well educated. 

Verily! a virtuous woman is a pearl of great price! 

Happy she was not—how could she be so? When she 
knew not where, or how situate was the lost husband of 
her bosom ; living or dead, reclaimed or reprobate—no 
tidings, since he departed, had been heard of the wander- 
er. 
Suddenly, while her head was buried in her hands, the 
little one at the window set up a shrill, quick cry. 

“* Ma, sissy, ma! come and see poor old man—poor old 
man with only one hand!” 

The elder daughter and the boy started to their feet, 
they scarce knew wherefore; but the mother shaken by 
what had passed, sat motionless, in tears, not comprehend- 
ing what was said. 

The children reached the window—and there gazing 
sorrowfully, wistfully, into the face of the babe, stood, 
just without the garden, a wretched, wan, tattered, one 
armed man—scarcely could he be'called man, so wretch- 
edly haggard was he, so bearded and emaciated, war-worn 
and travel-worn, and weary. 

i The elder girl knew him on the instant, and he knew 
er. 

There was a sharp cry, and a burst of tears. 

‘Father! Mother, dear, it is father! father!” 

She started wildly from her place, rushed to the window, 
to the door—it was he! 

But even when he saw her, he stood aloof, with down- 
cast eyes, abashed, daring not to meet her gaze—afraid 
to enter his own house. 

“Charles! Charles! you have come back to me; my 
own, own Charles!” Her arms were about his neck, her 
kisses on his lips. 

‘Can you forgive me, Mary ?” 

“ Forgive you Charles! God be praised that I see you 
once again.” 

“And, if a poor man, still an altered man, Mary. Ai 
sadder, wiser, better man!” 

“Come in, come in, Charles! Annie, Charlie, this: 
is father. See, father, you would not have known baby.’” 

More words are needless. The volunteer had returned 
home a veteran. Battles, marches, fatigue, and hospital, 
—Mexican lance and sabre, burning sands, and scanty. 
rations, and above all, the dread fiend, Yellow Jacket, all 
endured, all forgotten. 

Thenceforth, all went well with that humble home, and 
Mary hated war the less, that it had, if nought else, re~ 
claimed her Volunteer—[and the Vclusteer: had seen and 
felt enough to deter him from ever again. entering on a 
service attended by such suffering, vice and crime. } 

{Saturday Courier, abridged, 








Narrative. 
THE LOST CHILDREN, 

I have a story to tell of alittle girl, perhaps six or seven 
years of age, and of her brother not so old, who in early 
summer, went a berrying, and slept in the woods, (into. 
which they had strayed,two or three nights,) because they 
could not find their way home. LT assisted in finding these. 
children, and remembered well some of the circumstances. 

The mother, in the dusk of -the evening, the time had. 
more than come for her little ones to return, went into the 
door and called their names. But no answer was heard. 
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She then went out a little distance and called again; but 
in vain. She at length went forth much farther. Still 
they were not to be found. The sad news was circulated 
among the neighbors, and a more extended search was 
made, but without success. 

The next day a large number went in pursuit of the 
lost ones, and_through the night the search was continued. 
Wells, sloughs, ponds, and all places of danger were ex- 
amined. But they were not there. The Sabbath came. 
But no tidings of the children yet. At length, the bells of 
several neighboring towns also rung out the alarm, and 
goon men were seen in all directions, hastening towards 
the home of those children. Their parents had spent two 
sleepless nights, and their hearts were rung with great 
anxiety and anguish. Where can they be! Dear little 
things, if they are alive, how much they must have suffer- 

! 


The hundreds of men who had collected, were mar- 
shalled in a line reaching a long distance, all deeply inter- 
ested, and none more so than the parish pastor. Every- 
. thing being properly arranged, at a given signal, we all 
started off towards a large forest, that was entered some 
half a mile from the house. We received strict orders not 
to give false alarm, and each to keep so near his right and 
lefi hand man, as to see everything between, and to make 
a thorough search. On we went, and as silently as pos- 
sible. Listen! a cry is faintly heard on the left. It swells 
louder and louder onthe breeze. It comes distinct; 
**they are found, return to the house!” ‘The woods rung 
at length with such shouts, What running, and inquir- 
ing, and rejoicing were then witnessed ! 

At the house two lines were formed, and all had the 
privilege of gazing on the found. They looked sorrow 
stricken, their clothes torn, and bodies lacerated. But 
they were found—had experienced no essential harm, and 
were restored to fond embraces. It produced much tear- 
ful joy to see those parents clasp their loved ones to their 
bosoms, with weeping eyes, and hearts beating strongly 
with emotions of gratitude. 

It appeared that they had inconsideratly wandered some 
distance from home in search of berries, and as it grew 
dark, they became frightened, and afraid to make a noise, 
so that when they heard voices calling for them, they 
dared not answer; and when they heard the footsteps 
of persons in search of them, as they sometimes did, 
they cautiously avoided in some way, being discov- 
ered. The first thing found belonging tothem, I believe, 
was the berry basket—soon a rustling among the leaves 
was heard, and one of them was seen running from their 
hiding place; then the other started off. ‘To repeat the 
expression used on the occasion, by one that discovered 
them. ‘They run like wild partridges.” While lost, 
they lived on such berries and leaves as they found in their 
wanderings, and slept in some clump of bushes, or beside 
some log or rock. Poor children! they could not have 
jong lived so; if they had not been found, they must have 
perished. But a kind Providence watched over them. 
They were found and saved. 

{in another sense, how many thousands more on earth 
are lost. ‘The Saviour came to seek and save them. They 
hear his voice kindly calling, butthey heed it not. They 
hear the footsteps of the interested, in pursuit of them, 
but avoid the benefit intended, of being conducted to their 
heavenly Father’s embrace. As it was true of the lost 
children, they are badly fed, and clad, and circumstanced, 
and, if not soon found, will perish forever. Perisu rorev- 
er! OQ, it is to be feared that many, now in the wilder- 
ness of sin and death, will thus perish. Indeed, the con- 
dition of such lost ones ought to produce powerful and 
continued excitement throughout the whole church of 
God on earth, and to call forth great and untiring efforts 
aad sacrifices, for their recovery and salvation. Could 
they be found, and be restored to the enjoyment of God’s 
favor, angels in heaven, and men on earth would rejoice, 
while the joy of the saved would reach through eternity— 
would be sung out forever— 

“ Where saints immortal reign.” 
[Christian Reflector. 











Religion. 


ORIGINAL, 


WASHINGTON NOT TOO GREAT TO PRAY. 


“‘ Mother,” said Anna, “ were you not surprised to see 
Judge L. in the prayer meeting, and to hear him make 
@ prayer ft” 

“No, my daughter, I cannot say that I was. Judge L. 
as, T hope, a christian, aud on such an occasion, the prayer 
meeting is just the place for a christian.” 

“I know that, ma’am, but it is not often that we 
hear great men pray, unless they are ministers,” 

“That is true. Still, some of the greatest men who 
have ever lived were men of prayer. I remember that 
on one occasion, WasHincTon knelt down in the midst 
of a small circle of friends, and offered a most fervent 
and affecting prayer.” 

** Won't you please to tell me more about it?” 

“The occasion was this. There was a lady, a mem- 
‘ber of his family, who was very sick. One day she was 
wery low, and sunk, as the friends supposed, into a faint- 
“ing fit; though in fact, it was death, not faintness that had 
ceme upon her. Washington not aware of this fact, kneel- 
ed down by the bedside, and prayed most fervently for her 
wecovery.”” 


“‘ How I should like to have heard him pray !” 





























“It is interesting to know that the Father of his Coun- 
try was a man of prayer, but you must remember that the 
fact of his greatness did not render his prayers more ac- 
ceptable to God. God will hear the prayer of the poorest 
creature upon earth, if offered in the name of Christ, as 
quickly as he will hear that of the greatest man he ever 
created.” 

** Don’t some persons think they are too great to pray?” 

‘‘ Perhaps there are some such persons, They ought 
to remember that Washington was not too great to pray.” 

Cc. 
— 
‘ - MORAL COURAGE. 


“ George, you arenot ready to goto the prayer-meeting, 
are you?” 

‘*T don’t know, ma’am.” 

** Don’t you wish to go?” 

‘6 T don’t know, ma’am.” 

‘* Speak the trath.”’ 

‘I do\ not wish to go.” 

“Why not?” 

‘*T heard Edward Hall and several others laughing about 
those who went.” 

“And so you would stay away for fear of the laugh of 
a few ignorant wicked boys. I would’nt be such a cow- 
ard as to be deterred from duty by such a cause. I will 
relate a fact which is broughtto my recollection by what 
you have said. When the late Chief Justice Jay was min- 
ister to France, he was one day in the company of distin- 
guished men, all of whom were infidels. They ridiculed 
religion in every way they could think of. Mr. Jay kept 
silence. At length, one of them turned to him and ask- 
ed him if he believed in Christ. He replied, ‘I do, and 
T thank God thatI do.’ The infidels were abashed by his 
moral courage, and were silent. ‘They respected him far 
more than if he had hesitated about expressing his belief 
in Christ.” 

‘I should like to go to the meeting, mother.” c. c. 


Morality. 
THE PLEDGE. ° 


“Join us in the pledge, Colonel, surely you will not 
refuse me,”’ said a beautiful bride, emerging from a bevy 
of bridesmaids, and extending a glass of briming cham- 
paign as she spoke. 

The gentleman whom she addressed had studiously re- 
frained, during the evening, from drinking of the costly 
wines prepared for the guests. But finding himself thus 
the object of general attention—for when the bride spoke, 
every eye was upon him—he colored, stammered a few 
indistinct words, took the glass, and, bowing gracefully, 
drank long life and happiness to the bride. 

‘“*T told you Ishould succeed,” said the young and hap- 
py creature, her eyes sparkling with triumph, as she retir- 
ed into her circle of bridesmaids, I knew Colonel War- 
ren would not refuse me. What a pity he has got such 
puritanical notions in his head. He used to be the fore- 
most with a happy allusion or eloquent sentiment when 
the wine circulated.” 

No one was there to contradict this joyous but thought- 
less creature, or to tell her that Colonel Warren’s indul- 
gence in wine had nearly proved his ruin. He had been 
absent from his native city for some years, during which 
period he had formed a resolution not to drink, in conse- 
quence of a conviction of his own weakness. Qn his re- 
turn, his old associates in vain persuaded him to alter his 
determination. On various festive occasions they had en- 
deavored to induce him to join them in pledging each oth- 
er, but his answer had always been thesame. This was 
the first time since his return, that wine had been intro- 
duced into the presence of ladies. It was resolved to try 
whether the influence of the sect would not break a reso- 
lution which more than one felt to be a reproach on him- 
self. How the scheme succeeded we have seen. 

No pen can adequately describe the emotions of Colo- 
nel Warren during the instant he hesitated, before taking 
the proffered glass from the bride. He was chivalrous to 
a fault in his demeanor to the sex, and had never been 
known to refuse a favor by a woman. The bride was the 
daughter of his early friend, a cherished treasure, whom 
he had many atime dandled on his knee, and whom he 
had never done anything to slight or pain. He stood as 
we have seen, irresolute for a moment, hesitating between 
fears for the result, and a dislike to disoblige his favorite 
on this her wedding night. But at length he had fatally 
yielded. 

Little did the young bride think of the dreadful issue 
of her tempting words and smile. Little did she dream 
that the hankering love for wine, which had once reduced 
her victim to the verge of confirmed inebriacy, awoke 
again at the taste of that glass, and raged with more vio- 
lence than ever. Young, happy and thoughtless, she look- 
ed only at the present triumph, without considering 
the result. How then was she surprised to hear, a few 
months after her marriage, that Colonel Warren was be- 
come an inebriate—that he rarely retired to bed unless in 
a state of intoxication—and that, in consequence, his fine 
person was becoming disfigured, and his large fortune 
wasting away. She shuddered, but still did not think of 
her own agency in the matter, and, when she next met 
him, with the privilege of youth aud beauty, she ventured 
to plead with him on the subject. 

“ Madam,” said he, in reply, and the melancholy and 
somewhat stera tone, in which he spoke, never left her 

















memory, “‘it is too late! I was once as I am now—I ral- 
lied and took a resolution never to drink again—I broke 
that resolution, you know how, and when, and now I am 
a hopeless inebriate.” 

He turned and left her presence. Her eyes were open. 
Oh! bitterly did she reproach herself for having spoken 
those fatal words, For nights she could not speak. She 
sought again and again to see her victim, but he avoided 
her presence. They never met again butonce. Reader! 
would you know how? 

Some years after, on a cold bleak morning in January, 
a travelling sleigh, drawn by two splendid horses, was 
dashing along the turnpike between Norristown and Phil- 
adelphia. ‘There had been a snow storm during the night, 
and the flakes lay piled against the fences and banks where 
they had been driven by the icy wind which swept down 
from the hills beyond the Schuylkill. ‘The sky was still 
overcast ; the wind yet raged violently, and it was intense- 
ly cold. Few scenes could be more desolate. Houses, 
barns, trees, and hayricks were covered with snow, and 
the cattle, cowering in the sheds, seemed everywhere to 
beseech the sky in vain. As the sleigh with its merry 
bells, whirled down the long hill that leads to the Mana- 
yunk turnpike, the horses suddenly shied, nearly precipi- 
tating the vehicle into an opposite snow bank. A lady 
slightly screamed and looked out in alarm from the furs 
which enveloped her ; but seeing no cause for danger, she 
was about to order the driver to proceed, when her little 
boy pointing to the object which had startled the horses, 
said— 
other, what can that be in the road? Surely it is 
Vs hat !” 
he lady turned. In the centre of the highway was a 
id snow pile a little longer than a human body. One 
end of the pile had been blown away, disclosing, as the 
boy said a man’s hat. 

‘*Gracious heavens!” she exclaimed, ‘can it be that 
some poor wretch has frozen to death here. James,” and 
she turned to a footman, “ go and see.” 

With intense interest the lady watched while the ger- 
vant brushed away the snow. In a few seconds it was ap- 
parent that a corpse was indeed there, and it was not long 
before the cause of the man’s death was evident in an empty 
jug beside him. The spectators breathlessly awaited while 
the icy flakes were being removed from the face, for the 
lady was within a short distance of her home, and thought 
that, perhaps she might recognize the being. She stepped 
out of the sleigh, and approached the corps. 

“Colonel Warren!” she said, becoming hastily pale 
and staggering : ‘*‘ Colonel Warren dy ing thus, a common 
drunkard! Oh! just heaven, this is too much.” 

Ani thus the victim and his destroyer met for the last 


time. It was the once thoughtless bride who now stood 
above the corps. 
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ORIGINAL, 


THE AFFECTIONATE SONS. 


About the year 1813, there lived in the vicinity of Bos- 
ton, a gentlemen who was rendered helpless by the palsy, 
and day after day was obliged to sit quietly in his room. 
This was the more irksome to him, as he had been a sol- 
dier and sailor in the Revolutionary war, and consequent: 
ly accustomed to a life of activity and change. 

Ilis sons, on a fine summer morning lad planned to- 
gether a fishing excursion on the harbor. Seeing the 
preparation for the busy day, and listening to the flow of 
mirth among them, awakened in his breast a wish that he 
could be of the party. No sooner was this wish expressed 
than they cried, ‘‘ Father, you shall go!” 

So they tied him into his arm-chair, lifted him into a 
waggon, and carried him carefully eight miles tothe wharf; 
then let him down into the boat. A fresh breeze soon 
carried them down the harbor. Here, seated in his old 
arm chair, and surronnded by his happy sons, he sat and 
fished all day. ‘The wind lulled, and as night came on, 
they lay becalmed. This created some anxiety in the bo- 
soms of the sons. But it was soon dispelled; for an ever 
watchful Providence sent a vessel to their aid. Having 
drawn a boat alongside, they bound the chair with strong 
ropes, and drew him up the steep sides of the vessel. Dur- 
ing the night a breeze sprung up, when they were safely 
conveyed to the wharf. Again he was raised into the wag- 
gon, and carried to his distant home. 

How pleasant to them all must have been the remem- 
brance of this day ! M. I. G. 


a 








Nursery. 


LITTLE WILLIE. 

It was a bright summer afternoon, and little Willie had 
been playing in the garden. His mother called him to 
come out of the sun, and rest himself under the tree which 
grew close by the door. She brought her work, and sat 
in the shade, and Willie threw himself upon the grass, and 
gazed long and earnestly up into the clear blue sky. Pres- 
ently he said, 

‘Mother, I think God has been more good to the birds 
than he has to us.” 

‘“* Why so, my son 2” said his mother. 

“ Because,” replied Willie, ‘‘ he has given them wings, 
and they can fly, and,we cannot. I wish I could fly.” 
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“‘ Why, my son, suppose you could—what then would 
you do?” 

‘Oh I would get up early, and fly far up, up to the 
sky, and get there long before the sun, for it never gets 
there until noon; and when I was tired I would light on 
one of those white woolly clouds and rest. Mother, Ithink 
the blue sky is like the blue sea, and that woolly cloud 
would be my boat, and I would sail on it.” 

Willie’s mother smiled at his fanciful thought, and he 
went on—** Yes, mother, and when the evening came, I 
would fly away to the moon, and see if it was made of sil- 
ver; and then I would go to the stars which you tell me are 
worlds which God has made, but if they should be dia- 
amonds, | would gather some for you, mother, Oh, I 
wish I could go. When I think of it, my heart swells up 
and feels as if it were in a prison, and wanted to get out.” 

Ah! little Willie, thought his mother, you are not the 
first that has felt the Spirit prisoned by the clay; but she 
did not tell him that. She called him to her side and told 
him that God had given him a soul that would never die, 
and that when God saw fit he would let his soul leave his 
body, and if he had been good it would fly far away to a 
beautiful world where God dwells, and where thousands 
of those who have been good children, play in beautiful 
gardens, and have sweet-toned harps given them, to make 
music. There they never grow weary or sick, and the 
scorching sun never lights on them, neither are there any 
tears there, for all are happy always. ‘“‘ We do not know,”’ 
said she, ‘ just where that beautiful world is. It may be 
one of those bright stars to which you wish to go so 
much.” 

Just then a bright butterfly flew past, and Willie ran 
after it to try and catch it, and seemed to forget all that 
his mother had said. But at night when he had gone to 
bed, and his mother came to give him his good night kiss, 
he called her back and said—‘* Mother, I think I made a 
mistake this afternoon, God has been more good to us 
than he has to the birds.” 

** How is that, Willie?” said his mother. 

‘* Because he has given us souls, and we can go to heav- 
en; butthe birds cannot. They can only fly about over 
the earth.” 

“Very true, my son, I am glad you have found out your 
mistake,” said his mother. ‘‘ Good night, Willie.” 

**Good night, mother.”—WN. Y. Recorder. 
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A TEACHER’S EXPERIENCE. 

A church member, who has recently taken a class in 
the Sabbath School, says, ‘‘I could hardly have believed 
that | should have felt so much interested in the school in 
so short atime. I rise one hour earlier than usual on 
Sabbath morning, that [ may be ready for school, and I 
do this cheerfully. One morning I awoke, feeling very 
feeble in body; my mind had been unusually oppressed 
with cares during the week, I felt dejected, and | began 
to inquire whether it was my duty to go tothe Sabbath 
School. I had promised to be a faithful teacher, my class 
would be expecting me, and | at length resolved to go. 
With a heavy step, and a mind cast down with various 
cares and temptations, [| went to the house of God. Scarce- 
ly had 1 taken my seat in the teacher’s class, (which meets 
before the school commences,) when my _ temptations 
were banished, and my cares all forgotten; my weariness 
too was gone, and a holy peace diffused through my soul. 
I was sweetly prepared for the public worship, and seldom 
have [ sat beneath the droppings of the sanctuary, or lis- 
tened to the word of life with more delight than I did on 
that Sabbath.” 

How sweet a Sabbath thus to spend, 
In hope of one that ne’er shall end!” 

There are some who make this excuse for not being en- 
gaged in the Sabbath School; “I feel no interest in the 
school.” Let such persons engage heartily in sustaining 
the school, and praying for its prosperity, and they will 
soon feel a deep interest there. 

Others excuse themselves by saying, “The Sabbath 
was made for a day of rest.” The poet says, ‘ Labor is 
rest.””. When the Saviour, “ being wearied, sat on Ja- 
cob’s well,” he taught the woman of Samaria the words 
of life; and cannot the Christian find rest while seated 
in the house of God, and teaching the way of life and sal- 
vation to those who are, generally, ready to listen with 
attention to one who really feels interested for them? How 
often, while thus engaged, have I felt, that 

“ The weariness of life was gone !” 

When we make an excuse for not attending the Sabbath 
School, let us remember that excuse is recorded in the 
book of remembrance, and we must meet it at the judg- 
ment. Have we promised to be faithful teachers? Let 
us fulfil that holy promise. Is the mind oppressed with 
earthly cares? Let us leave them, and go up to Mount 
Zion to spend an hour in the nursery of the church, and 
to worship with the people of God, and gain a prospect of 
the promised Jand, and we shall return to the duties of 
life sustained by the joyful hope of spending an eternal 
Sabbath in the land of rest. Are we tempted? Let us 
go to the Sabbath School, and study the word of God, the 
enemy will flee, he cannot withstand the sword of the Spir- 
it. Come ye then who love to labor in the vineyard of the 
Lord. The fields are white already unto the harvest. 
Come to the Sabbath School! ‘‘ This is the place for la- 
bor and toil, and yonder is the land of rest!” 

[S. S. Advocate. 
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THE HAPPY CHI D AND HIS TREASURE. 


Little James was a very good boy, and loved his Bible. 
His parents were very poor, and could not buy him toys 
and such fine things as many of his playmates had, yet he 
seemed contented and happy. He had a very pretty Bible 
given him, which he thought much of. He called it his 
treasure. This was a very proper name; for to him it 
wasa treasure. When he would go alone to read his Bi- 
ble, he would pray to God to show him its meaning; and 
as he read it prayerfully day after day, he found he hed a 
wicked heart, and that he needed forgiveness. ‘Ihis he 
earnestly sought and daily prayed for, till God blessed him, 
and made him happy in religion. Then he was far more 
kind than ever. He loved his playmates, and if they in- 
jured him at any time, he was ready to forgive them. He 
loved his parents, and feared to do or say anything that 
might injure their feelings. 

He loved his Bible more than he had done before, be- 
cause it showed him his sins, and led him to the Saviour. 
And he loved his heavenly Father, and would ofien speak 
of his goodness and mercy to him. He was never happier 
than when thinking and talking about heaven—he would 
often speak of going ‘‘ home to heaven.” 

Finally, James was taken very sick, and the doctor said 
he must die. His father and mother were both very sad, 
and wept bitterly, but he seemed very much composed, 
told them not to grieve, for he was going home, where 
he would be far better off than he could be here. A per- 
son standing near, asked him if he was sorry that he was 
going to die; he said, ‘“‘ No, I feel quite happy now, and 
I am sure I shall be much happier in heaven.” 

He wished them to sing one of the hymns which he had 
heard at the Sunday School, after which he said, “I wish 
I could sing with you, but 1 am too weak; when I get 
home then I can sing.” Soon after he clasped his hands 
together, and said, ‘‘ Mother, I feel very faint, but I am 
happy—Jesus makes me happy, I’m sure he does.” Soon 
afier this he died. 

Now, little readers, do you wonder what it was that 
made this poor boy so happy, even when his body was 
suffering? It was religion. He loved his Saviour when 
he was well, and in the hour of his sickness and death, 
he was the same happy child, and he knew that his Re- 
deemer lived, and that he should live also. 

Children, you must all die, and perhaps very soon some 
of you may be called away. Will you not then need re- 
ligion to comfort you? Seek it now, while you have health 
and strength, for this alone can make you truly happy. 

[S. S. Advocate. 
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BURNING OF JOAN OF ARC. 

[In the Companion of May 6, 1847, in the History of the Kings 
of England, and during the reign of “ Henry VI., the Baby king,” 
mention is made of Joan of Arc, the Maid of Orleans. The fol- 
lowing account of her being Burnt at the stake, with the picture 
representing the scene, as above, is extracted from “ Chambers’ 
Miscellany of Useful and Entertaining Knowledge,” published 
by Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, Boston. The whole Biography 
of Joan in the Miscellany, is very interesting, and worth more 
than the price of the book.] 


It was early in the morning of the 30th of May, 143], 
hat her confessor, L’Advenu, one of the few who had 

own some compassion for her fate, entered her cell to 
prepare her for death. ‘The decree had gone forth—she 
was to be burnt that day at the market-place of Rouen. 
On first hearing this dreadful sentence, her fortitude for- 
sook her: she tore her hair in anguish, and uttered the 
most piteous complaints against so cruel adeath. But by 
degrees she recovered calmness and fortitude, and receiv- 
ed the holy sacrament from the hands of L’Advenu. At 
nine o'clock in the morning she mounted the fatal car, ar- 
rayed for this last occasion in female attire, and accompa- 
nied by the priest, Martin L’Advenu, and some other per- 
sons, among whom was one who had incurred the anger 
of her judges, by having spoken in favor of the unhappy 
girl. No less a body than 800 English armed men, ac- 
companied her to the place of execution. As she passed 
on, the wretched L’Oiseleur, touched at this moment with 
remorse, threw himself in her way to seek pardon for his 
perfidy; but he was dragged from the car by the brutal 





soldiery, and ordered by the Earl of Warwick to quit the 








town ff he wished to preserve his life. As she rode on, 
her prayers were so devout, and she recommended her 
soul to the Almighty in such touching accents, that sev- 
eral of the spectators were moved to tears; and some of 
the assessors had not the heart to follow her to the last. 
“Oh Rouen! Rouen!” she exclaimed as she came 
near the market-place, ‘‘is it here, indeed, that I must 
die!” ‘ 

At the spot where now rises a statue to her memory she 
found the wood ready piled, and her implacable enemies, 
the bishop of Beauvais and the cardinal of Winchester, 
with other prelates, awaiting their victim. A sermon was 
read, during which time she shed tears, and asking for a 
cross, an English soldier made one by breaking his staff 
asunder. She kissed it, and clasped it to her breast, and 
afterwards she was furnished with one from a neighbor- 
ing church. After the sermon, the preacher addressed 
her, saying, “ Joan, depart in peace; the church delivers 
you tothe secular authorities.” 

She now knelt down in fervent prayer, commending 
herselfto the Holy Trinity and all the blessed saints, nam- 
ing especially, her protectress, St. Catharine and St. Mar- 
garet. She then asked pardon for all her offences, 
declared that she forgave all those who had injured her, 
and, concluded by intreating the prayers of the spectators. 
She spoke distinctly, and her words and resignation to the 
will of God, drew tears and sobs from many who had come 
prepared to revile her. It was said that many of the cler- 
gy were so overcome at the sight, that they were obliged 
to leave the platform on which they were ranged. 

But the brutal soldiers, eager to feast their sight with 
the victim’s agonies, murmured at delay, exclaiming to 
L’ Advenu, ‘‘ How now, priest, do you mean to make us 
dine here?” Although she was walking between the of- 
ficers, accompanied by the good L’Advenu, to the stake, 
the impatient soldiers ‘seized her violently to drag her 
thither. The pile was made secure with masonry, and 
after the ill-fated maid was bound to the stake, they plac- 
eda mitre upon her head, on which were inscribed in 
large letters the words—RELAPSED HERETIC, APOSTATE, 
IDOLATRESS—and before the scaffold was placed a sort of 
scroll, enumerating the crimes of which she was accused. 
‘To the end she maintained that she had acted in obedi- 
ence to the commands of God; and her last word was 
‘* Jesus.” Asthe flames spread, she desired L’Advenu, 
who had remained to comfort her, to withdraw out of dan- 
ges, but to hold the crucifix aloft, that her look might rest 
on the sign of the Redeemer. And this he did, continu- 
ing to pray with her in aloud voice. Such was the end 
of the heroic martyred Joan of Arc! 

Scarcely, however, was the frightful tragedy concluded, 
before there was a movement of pity among the specta- 
tors. Some began to think they had committed a crime 
in burning a saint; others wished their own persons had 
been burnt in the place of hers. Yet, notwithstanding 
these demonstrations of feeling, further indignities were 
heaped on her remains. The blackened corpse was shown 
to the people, to convince them of her identity; then a 
second time the fire was kindled, and her body, reduced 
to ashes, was thrown into the Seine. 

Thus perished, after a year’s captivity, all that was mor- 
tal of this heroic girl. But her memory still dwells among 
us, not only to form the poet’s inspiration, but to teach a 
stern lesson of those dark days, when an ignorant super- 
stition usurped the place of judgment. In happier times 
her heroism and devotion would have won admiration 
even from her foes, and her hallucination under the cir- 
cumstances, proceeding as it did from zeal in a righteous 
cause, has something in it almost worthy of respect. 

Upon the pedestal of the statue erected to her memory 
in Rouen, on the spot of her unjust execution, was fixed 
an inscription in acknowledgment of her services to the 
State, which may be thus translated-- 


THE MAIDEN'S SWORD PROTECTS THE ROYAL CROWN: ~ 
BENEATH HER SACRED CARE, THE LILIES SAFELY BLOOM. 


[The young reader may inquire, what was Joan burnt for? The 
cause was this: there was War between England and France. 
The English armies had nearly conquered France, and the French 
people were almost discouraged. At this crisis, Joan of Arc, a 
poor girl, pretended to be inspired, and called of God to oppose 
the English. Probably she was partially insane; but as she was 
enthusiastic on the subject, the superstitious feelings of the peo- 
ple aided her pretensions, they rallied under her banner, and op- 
posed the English with new vigor. Joan, however, was taken 
prisoner by the English; and, although her life ouglt to have 
been preserved, as a prisoner of war, the English declared she 
was a witch, and condemned her to be burnt at the stake.] 














Benevolence. 





THE WAY TO BE HAPPY. 

It was a very cold day in Lapland—the air was crisp 
and piercing, and the ground tinkled like iron—when two 
travellers wrapt in fur from head to foot, were driving along 
in their sledge. Although hardly any part of their faces 
was exposed to the air, their eyebrows were white with 
frost. It was too cold to talk, and each plunging his head 
as far down into his furs as he could, sat nose and knees 
together in the corner of the sledge. As they passed along, 
they saw a poor man, who had sunk down benumbed and 
frozen in the snow. ‘‘We must stop and help him,” said 
one of the travellers. 

‘“* Stop and help him !” said his friend; ‘ you will nev- 
er think of stopping on such aday as this! We are half 
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frozen ourselves, and ought to get to our journey's end as 
quick as possible.” 

‘I cannot leave him to perish,” rejoined the other, 
and at that he stopped the sledge. ‘‘Come,” said he; 
** come and help me to rouse him.” 

“Not I,” said the other , “I have too much regard 
for my own life, to expose myself to the air more than I 
am obliged. I shall sit here, and keep myself as warm as 
I can, till you come back.’” , 

His friend left him, and hastened to the perishing man. 
He began to rub him as hard as he could to warm him, 
and in so doing, he warmed himself. Soon the man open- 
ed his eyes, and was able to proceed on his journey. 
The kind traveller who was glowing from head to foot with 
the exercise, went back and rejoined his companion, 
whom he found ready to freeze, as he himself had been a 
little time before, and enjoyed the rest of his journey with 
a warm heart, and a warm body to.—S. S. Advocate. 














a Editorial. ~ 
THE ADVERTISEMENT. 


“ What are you doing, boys ?” said Hiram Bowles, as he came 
into the school-house, during the intermission at noon, and found 
them busy with their pens. 

“ We are printing advertisements,” said one. 

“ What for ?” 

“Oh for the show ; haven’t you heard about it ?” 

“No; I have been absent for two days, you know.” 

“Well, we are going to have a Menagerie.” 

“ What is that 7” 

“ Why, don’t you know? a show of wild beasts.” 

*“ Where are you going to get the animals ?” 

“ We willcatch some, and manufacture some. Foster is to 
be the lion, and Arthur Hubbard the bear. Come, help make 
some advertisements.” 

“Very well. What do you wish me to do?” 

“ Here, make a border to this one.” 

Hiram took his seat at his desk, and began to ornament the 
edges of a piece of paper on which notice was given of the forth- 
coming exhibition of animals. He was diligently prosecuting 
his Jabors, when one boy cried out, “there, I have printed the 
best advertisement of any one; see, if I have not.” 

Hiram rose up to see it, and in so doing, he overturned his 
inkstand, and spoiled his work. 

“Oh dear,” said he, “I do wish you would mind your own bu- 
siness, Harry Bates; you have made me spoil my advertisement.” 

“That’s great. How did I make you do it?” 

“By making me get up to see your work. I have a great 
mind to dip yours in the ink.” 


“I would’nt do that,” said Harry, “it might not be healthy for 
you.” 


To what results the dispute might have led, I know not; for 
the teacher came in at that moment, and school began. 

After school, several races were run on the green. The two 
best runners were found to be Hiram Bowles and James Berry. 
The last trial was between them. While they were at their 
highest speed, Hiram stumbled over a piece of hoop, and fell to 
the ground. He of course was beaten in the race. 

“Did you hurt you?” said one who stood near the spot where 
he fell. 

“ None of your business,” said Hiram, angrily. “If it hadn’t 
been for you, I should not have fallen down.” 

“How so? What did I do? 

“Hurra for James Berry,” said another, “ he has beat.” 

“I don’t care,” said Hiram; “’tis all George’s fault.” 

“What did I do?” 

“You did’nt take the hoop out of my way.” 

A loud laugh from all the boys who had now gathered round 
him, was all the reply he received. 

The next Saturday afternoon, they met to concert measures 
in relation to their Menagerie. Hiram proposed that they should 
make an elephant of him. 

“ T say,” said George, “if we make an elephant of him, let us 
be sure and inake him a soft trunk; otherwise he may be a dan- 
gerous animal.” Their wits were set to work to transform him 
intoan elephant. A pair of large cast off boots were procured 
to put his hands in. The arm of an old coat was stuffed with 
hay, and hung over his head for a trunk. Some crooked sticks 
were wound with white paper, and tied to his head for tusks. A 
blanket was then thrown over him, and it was voted by acclama- 
tion, that he looked very much like a live elephant. He was 
greatly pleased that he made such a powerful impression, “I 
think,” said he, “ that I shall take the shine out of the old lion. 
I wish elephants roared, I would out-roar him, I know.” 

_“ Off with your traps,” said one, “ there are some boys coming, 
and they must’nt see you till the show night. Hiram threw off 
his blanket, and boots, and trunk in a hurry, and was trying to 
pull out histusks. ‘Stop, you will hurt yourself,” said James. 
“ Let me untie them.” 

Hiram could not wait, but pulled away and drew the string 
under one of his ears so violently, as to take off a portion of the 
skin. Hecried very loud. 

“ What’s the matter with the elephant ?” said George. 

“ James has been cutting my ear with a string.” 

“Tt is no such thing. You did it yourself.” 

* Well, it was all your fault; you made me do it.” 

“Don’t dispute with him about it,” said Henry; “he never 
struck his toe against a stone, but what it was the stone’s fault 
and not his.” 











One day, in course of the next week, Hiram noticed that he 
wag the object of much more than ordinary attention, as he 
walked through the village and back again. He noticed that 
after he had passed, people would turn round and look at him; 
and as he was returning, he saw many heads at the windows, 
evidently prepared to observe him. “I wonder what has got 
into the folks,” said he. “They are all looking at me and laugh- 
ing. I should like to know whatI have done.” Another person 
passed him. He also turned and looked at him. “ What can 
it mean ?” said he to himself. He stopped and took off his hat, 
and examined it, to see if there were any unusual marks upon it. 
He could see none. While he was thus engaged, a man came 
up, and taking a paper that was pinned on his back, said, “Is 
this what you are looking for?” Hiram took it. It was an adver- 
tisement printed in large capitals. The following is a copy of it: 

“ WaNTED—SOMEBODY TO BLAME. INQUIRE OF THE BEARER.” 


EE J. A. 
POSTAGE. 


Many are the complaints that we have heard from our subscri- 
bers, that the Postage on eur little Newspaper of 16 inches by 
22 is as high as that on the mammoth sheets, however large they 
may be; and amounting as it does to nearly as muchas the price 
of the paper. There is no justice in charging all Newspapers 
alike, while a difference is made, according to the weight of Lel- 
lers. Besides, Juvenile Papers which are always small, are de- 
signed to promote the virtue and intelligence of the rising zen- 
eration—and as virtue and intelligence is the acknowledged basis 
on which our Republican Institutions alone can stand, Govern- 
ment mnst see the policy of fostering and encouraging them, in 
stead of throwing obstacles in their way. 

Other Juvenile papers are making the same complaint, and the 
editor of the New York Sabbath School Advocate, has published 
the following form ofa Petition to Congress. Indeed there is 
likely to be an organized and extensive movement on this sub- 
ject—and we recommend all who wish fora Reduction of Pos- 
tage, to copy this Petition, procure as many signatures as they 
can, and forward it to some Representative in Congress imme- 


diately. 
PETITION. 
To the Congress of the United States. 


The undersigned citizens respectfully represent the 
great inequality now prevailing in the rates of postage on 
newspapers, the smallest being chargeable with the high- 
est rates. 

Whereas the principle of size and weight is now adopt- 
ed in the laws of the United States as the basis of post of- 
fice charges; and whereas newspapers not exceeding 
1900 square inches are chargeable at the rate of 1 cent 
for 100 miles, and 1 1-2 cents for all greater distances, if 
without the State in which they are published; your pe- 
titioners would urge the importance of reducing said 
charges at least one HALF on all papers not containing 
more than 500 square inches. 

Your petitioners represent that, within a few years past, 
numerous juvenile papers, have sprung up in different 
sections of the United States, for the instruction of the 
young in science, morals, and religion, which papers are 
now extensively patronized by children, who, notwith- 
standing these papers are usually not one quarter the size 
or weight allowed by law, have to pay on them the same 
postage that is charged on the largest sheets that pass 
through the mails. Besides the manifest injustice of this 
regulation, your petitioners represent that many thousands 
of children and youth are deterred from subscribing to 
these useful papers solely by the comparatively excessive 
postage chargeable on the small sheets they desire to ob- 
tain. 

A reduction therefore of postage, in fivor of juvenile 
newspapers of small dimensions, would not only tend 
greatly to diffuse knowledge and piety, the bulwarks of 
our national prosperity, but would increase the revenues 
ofthe post office department. 

For an immediate and proportionate reduction of pos- 
tage, therefore, on all newspapers not containing more 
than 500 square inches, your petitioners respectfully and 
urgently pray. 
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THE LEGISLATURE OF MASSACHUSETTS 

Will assemble in Boston, the first week in January. An op- 
portunity will thus be afforded in most of the towns, for those 
subscribers to the Companion who are in arrears, to forward 
their payments. We hope those who have heretofore been 
called upon by a Collecting Agent, will avail themselves of the 
opportunity, as that Agent has relinquished the business. 


NEW BOOKS. 

Srories on tHe Suorter Catecuism. The Shorter Cate- 
chism, illustrated. By John Todd, D. D. Published by J.-H. 
Butler, Northampton. 

Every parent who has attempted to instruct little children in 
this Catechism, has found it difficult to make them understand 
the deep theological subjects it contains, and has felt the need 
of some dlustrations, which children can easily comprehend. Dr. 
Todd’s little volume seems well calculated to answer this pur- 
pose—and it will be equally useful to the Sabbath School teach- 
er, when that excellent Manual is the text book of instruction. 

EE 
Earty Risinc.—* Hallo Jim, get up; the sun has been shin- 


ing these two hours.” “Well, if I had to travel as far as he 
has to-day, I'd have been up three hours ago.” 


Remarx.—The rapid, who can bear the slow with patience, 
can bear all injuries, 











Variety. 








PROMPTITUDE IN ACTION. 


The New London News, has the following paragraph, which 
we copy without farther “ note or comment :” 

More Missronaries.—The Rev. Anson Gleason, of Mont- 
ville, who is as extensively known for his devoted piety and 
christian zeal as for his zealous efforts for the melioration of the 
condition of the Choctaw Indians, with whom he has spent many 
of the best years of his life, in the capacity of a missionary, was 
preaching on a recent occasion at Colchester; and in his re- 
marks, said that a gentleman, who had offered his services to the 
mission, was about to proceed to the scene of his labors, and be- 
ing single, was desirous of procuring a companion to accompa- 
ny him, to aid him in his ministrations, and to share with hin 
the trials and toils incident to a missionary’s life. The speaker 
appealed to the congregation before him in language and man- 
ner not to be resisted, and at the close of his remarks, a lady 
stepped forward, and offered to accompany the missionary to the 
Indian’s home.” This scene occurred but a few days ago, and 
we are informed that the couple are to be married on Thanks- 
giving day, and are tostart on the day following for the Choctaw 
country. God go with them and bless their labors. 

—_—~~—__. 


SINGULAR AFFAIR. 


We heard a story related yesterday to the following effeet :-— 
On Friday last, while a young sea-faring man of prepossessing 
exterior, was sitting in the Railroad Depot in Boston, waiting 
the departure of the noon train of cars for this place, his attention 
was attracted to a handsome black-eyed boy-baby, about a year 
old, just able to walk, and he made bold to take it in his arms, 
and amuse himself with it, to which the apparent mother seemed 
nothing loth. Presently she asked if he would look to the child, 
while she stepped out to procure some candy, as she was going 
in the cars, and might want something to keep it quiet during 
the passage. The young man readily assented, but very soon 
the bell rang, and no mother appeared. Thinking he might find 
her inthe boat or cars, he went on as far as Salem with his lit- 
tle charge, meanwhile making a thorough search among the pas 
sengers, but to no effect—the mother was not there. 

He remained at Salem all night, and several charitable ladies, 
having got wind of the story, called upon him, one of whom of- 
fered to adopt the child, but he would not part with it, declaring 
that if its mother did not reclaim it, he would adopt it himsel?. 
and bring it up ashisown. Ie took the morning train for Port- 
land, his litle charge still in possession, and passed through our 
city on his way to the home of his parents in Brunswick, or Bath, 
still fully determined that the boy should be brought up at his 
expense.—Portland Advertiser. 

————_.__— 


A CHILD'S TEARS. 


A Welsh clergyman asked a little girl for the text of the last 
sermon. The child gave no answer—she only wept. He found 
out that she had no Bible in which to look for the text; and 
this led him to inquire whether her parents or neighbors had 
a Bible ; and this led him to begin a Bible Society for Wales. 
Some good people iu London, said, “ Why should not we have a 
Bible Society for England, too?” And others said, “ And for 
France and the nations of Europe®’ And then another said, 
“And why not have a Bible Society for the whole world 2” The 
tears of that little girl led to the formation of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society,—m. Miss. 








Poctrp. 


OMNIPRESENCE. 


Kneel, my child, for God is here! 

Bend in love, but not in fear; 

Kneel before him now in prayer; 

Thank him for his constant care ; 

Praise him for his bounties shed 

Every moment on thy head; 

Ask for light to know his will ; 

Ask for love thy heart to fill; 

Ask for faith to bear thee on 

Through the might of Christ, his Son ; 

Ask his Spirit still to guide thee 

Through the ills that may betide thee ; 

Ask for peace to lull to rest 

Every tumult of thy breast; 

Ask in awe, but not in fear, 

Kneel, my child, for God is here! 
—_————_ 


CHRISTIAN KINDNESS. 


There is a beautiful thought in the following—-It is from Ser 
JEANT T'aLForn’s “Ion.” 


It is a little thing 
To give a cup of water, yet its draught 
Of cool refreshment drained by feverish lips, 
May send a shock of pleasure to the soul 
More exquisite than when nectarious juice 
Renews the life of joy in happiest hours. 
Tis a little thing to speak some common word 
Of comfort. which hath almost lost its use, 
Yet on the ear of him who thought to die 
Unmourned, ’twill fall the choicest music. 


—@——— 


THE RETORT COURTEOUS. 


Two neighbor lawyers, clever fellows, 
One lack’d a book, and one a bellows. 
Their names, perhaps you'd like to know, 
Elias one—the other Joe. 

Jue sent a message to Elias, 

For Espinasse’s Nisi Prius: 

This answer back Elias sent; 

His office books he never lent. 

But Joe might call if that would do, 
And in his office read it through. 

It chanced, Elias on the morrow, 

To Joe his bellows sent to borrow. 
My bellows, tell my worthy friend, 
Says Joe, is what I never lend ; 

But he may call, if he’s inclined to, 
And blow all day, ifhe’s a mind to. 














